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develop a strategy that will ensure that the multibillion-dollar decisions
concerning transportation investments that are made in the 20th cen-
tury pay off in the 21st.

The focus of concern among the participants at this conference has
been the increasingly large and complex transportation needs in the
urban environment. In seeming contradiction with this focus, many of
the things discussed here have traditionally been considered in the
context of freight movements and business-related transportation
needs and less frequently applied to the movement of people. However,
at the heart of the message is a challenge to find ways to think of
transportation not in terms of competing modes or passenger versus
freight, but in terms of the specific societal functions it serves: eco-
nomic, social, and environmental, for example. Recall how transporta-
tion has influenced the integration of this continent and thus the
national culture. Can the failure of the Soviet Union to integrate the
individual republics with efficient transportation from Moscow to Kiev
be pointed to, for example, as a contributor to its dissolution? Would
more timely movement of vegetables from the farms to the cities have
slowed the demise of the union?

Transport serves functions across regional, urban, suburban, and
rural boundaries. It serves customers, not places. Is it possible to
overemphasize that before transportation needs can be addressed,
planners must understand who the customers are and the full nature of
their transportation needs? The answer is indeed not. This customer
focus is at the core of seminal private-sector management thinking, and
so it must be for transportation professionals.

The transportation services customer list has grown to include not
only commuters, carriers, households, and shippers, but at least three
other types of clients: (a) consumers of the externalities of transporta-
tion (e.g., people breathing polluted air), (b) those affected by land use
decisions intertwined with transportation patterns, and (c) those who
pay the opportunity cost of public investment (e.g., advocates of alter-
native uses of public funds).

To serve that extensive clientele, we must learn to do our homework
outside the traditional transportation disciplines and concerns, paying
close attention to the tremendous breadth of economic and social
forces driving the evolution of cities as marketplaces, manufacturing
centers, and liveable spaces. We must keep checking up on what we
think we know; changing factors such as energy cost and availability
can quickly change customers' needs.